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ABSTRACT 



The present thesis is an attempt to understand 'Abd Al-KarTm Al-JTlT’s 
thought and to illustrate his original contribution to the development of medieval 
Islamic mysticism. In particular, it maintains that far from being an obscure disciple 
of Ibn 'Arab!, Al-JllI was able to overcome the apparent contradiction between the 
doctrinal assumption of a transcendent God and the perception of divine immanence 
intrinsic in God’s relational stance vis-a-vis the created world. 

To achieve this, this thesis places Al-JllI historically and culturally within 
the Sufi context of eighth-ninth/fourteenth-fifteenth centuries Persia, describing the 
world in which he lived and the influence of theological and philosophical 
traditions on his writings, both from within and without the Islamic world. 

A whole chapter is dedicated to the definition of the controversies that 
afflicted Islamic theology and philosophy over the issue of anthropomorphic 
representations of God and the relevance that this had on the subject of divine 
immanence and transcendence. 

Al- Jill’s original contribution to this discussion, summarised in the concept 
of the Perfect Human Being, is illustrated with the editing and translation of one of 
Al- Jill’s works. The Cave and the Inscription, followed by annotations to the book. 
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SYSTEM OF REFERENCING AND TRANSLITERATION 

FROM ARABIC 



Throughout the present work the Harvard System of Referencing has been adopted 
(with minor adaptations): author-date system in the body of the thesis, with full 
reference provided in the Bibliography. With respect to reprints, the date of the 
original publication is given in square brackets. 

English quotations from the Qur’an are my own translation. 

For transliteration from Arabic - except when quoting authors using a different 
method - the Library of Congress system has been adopted (adapted), as illustrated 
below: 

’(*), a (initial I), b M, t (^), th (^), j (2), h (e), kh (£), d Q), dh Q), r (j), z (J), s (a-), 
sh (oQ, s (u-), d (<», t z (Ji), ‘ (t), gh (t), f M, q (J), k 1 ( J), m Q), n (u), h 
( s ), w (j), y (is) 

6 

a (at in idafa and ah after alif have been ignored). 

Article: al- (“sun” letters have been ignored). 

Long vowels: a (alif and a.maqsura) I u. 

Short vowels: a i u. 

Diphthongs: aw ay iyy (I if final) uww (u if final). 

Initial hamza: omitted. 

Some common Arabic names usually quoted in English dictionaries may not be 
transliterated (e.g., Sufi). 
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INTRODUCTION 



In an age when the first casual encounter with an author often happens by typing the 
title of a book on an Internet search engine, it is not at all surprising that enquiring with 
curiosity on the evocative and intriguing phrase The Perfect Man one should make the 
acquaintance for the first time with the name of ‘Abd Al-KarTm Al-Jlll. The reason why 
this is not suiprising resides in the fact that Al-JTlT - poet, philosopher and mystic - is well 
known by Muslims and Islamic scholars the world over, primarily for his seminal work Al- 
lman Al-Kamil. Arguably Al-JTlT deserves more attention and study on the part of scholars 
than footnote quotations or partial references to his major work and to his self-confessed 
admiration for that titan of Muslim mysticism, Muhyi Al-DTn Ibn ‘ArabT, his spiritual and 
philosophical master, two hundred years his senior. On the other hand, his obvious 
devotion to the Andalusian mystic and insistence to refer to him in nearly everything he 
wrote is probably the reason why his own original contribution to an Islamic spirituality 
should be lost to many, and be overshadowed by such a gigantic figure as that of Al- 
Shaykh Al-Akbar. He is nevertheless considered by some to be “undoubtedly the most 
original thinker and the most remarkable and independent mystical writer ... in the 
‘school’ of Ibn 'Arabi” (Knysh 1999, p. 232). 

The present work consists of an attempt to familiarise the reader with the figure of Al- 
JTlT, placing him historically and geographically in the world that shaped him as a mystic 
and a man of letters. A man of his time, one cannot overestimate the importance that an 
understanding of the historical circumstances that stand as backdrop to his life and work, 
have for a correct interpretation of his message. A man of culture, this work will also try to 
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define - if broadly - some of the main cultural influences that have played a role in his 
formation and in the development of his ideas, as well as the influences derived from his 
own Muslim faith in the context of the Sufi medieval mystical traditions. The main thrust 
of this dissertation, however, will reside in a description of what I consider his original 
contribution to a debate that has plagued the Muslim world for centuries on the apparent 
paradox to be found in faith in a transcendent God and in the pious Muslims’ perception of 
a universe imbued with a divine presence not at all detached from, but interacting instead 
with the created order. Therefore, this dissertation proposes that the issue of the relation 
between God and the contingent order is central to his philosophy, extending to arguments 
on the significance of anthropomorphic representations of God in the Qur’an and in 
tradition. 

To this effect, this work contains an Arabic edition, an English translation and 
annotations on one of Al- Jill’s earliest works, in my opinion representative and illustrative 
of the main elements of his doctrine. 

Possibly dazzled by the brightness of Ibn 'ArabI, Islamic and non-Islamic scholarship 
has tended to overlook Al- Jill’s contribution to medieval debates on mysticism and 
philosophy. This dissertation contends that his teaching deserves to acquire greater 
influence and authority in such debates, and that his originality has more to it than is 
usually stated. The significance of the present research, therefore, intends to reside in an 
attempt to further clarify some of the most obscure elements of Al- Jill’s doctrine, and at 
least in part contribute to motivating relevant scholarship to ascribe to him greater 
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relevance in the evolution of Sufi Islamic mysticism and philosophy and their propagation 
over the centuries throughout the Islamic world. 

This research on Al-JllI draws on available scholarship spanning several decades, from 
the classic studies of Nicholson and Burckhardt, to more recent publications from 
Lewisohn and especially from Zaydan Al-Massri and Al-Haklm. More importantly, it is 
based on a number of texts in Arabic by Al-JllI himself. Because works specifically 
dedicated to Al-JllI are still quite limited in number, much of my work is also based on 
information on Al-JllI contained in works investigating primarily the teachings of Ibn 
'Arab!, his literary production and the development of Sufism over the centuries. 

From the point of view of methodology, I have attempted a historical analysis locating 
Al-JllI historically in the context of the cultural renaissance that under the Il-Khans and 
later Tamerlane saw Islamic Persia re-emerge from a long period of economic, social and 
cultural decadence precipitated by the Mongol invasions. More specifically, I have 
described the development of mysticism and of the Sufi orders in particular that 
represented the religious milieu originating in the mystical and philosophical tradition 
initiated by Ibn ' A rabT and of which Al-JllI is an eloquent and significant representative. 
Again, I do not believe that it is possible to fully comprehend Al-JllI as a man of his times, 
without an in-depth study of this historical background. However, I have also avoided what 
I would consider the temptation of reducing a study on Al-JllI to being yet another 
investigation into the already much explored doctrines of Al-Shaykh Al-Akbar. 
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Subsequently, I have examined the cultural environment within which Al-Jffi finds 
his legitimate collocation, identified in the philosophical influences from within Islam and 
from outside of it (namely from the Greek and Hindu-Buddhist traditions) that directly or 
indirectly affected his development. 

As an exemplification of our author’s theories, I have then edited, translated and 
commented on one of his works that although deals with subjects tackled at length and in 
greater depth in Al-lnsan al-kamil, I have chosen because I consider it representative of Al- 
JTlT’s doctrine. It contains a justification of tawhid obtained by means of an analytical study 
of the letters of the alphabet, and of the basmala in particular, thus tackling in an intriguing 
manner the paradox of divine immanence and transcendence. 

As explained at the beginning of chapter four, in order to achieve this I have 
obtained from the University of Cambridge Library an electronic copy of a manuscript in 
Arabic dated 1040/1631. I have compared it with another manuscript preserved at the 
Library of the India Office, London, and checked it against an Indian second edition of The 
Cave and die Inscription published in 1336/1917, and a third edition of 1340/1921 both 
also kept at the Library of the University of Cambridge. I have had the Arabic text typed 
by a professional typist in Cairo, and added notes to it, especially with reference to 
discrepancies with the other versions of the work available to me. I have then translated it 
into English, with occasional consultation of Arabic speaking friends, trying as much as 
possible to remain faithful to the original text, attempting however to render the translation 
fluid enough to be understood by a modern-day reader. In part three of chapter four I have 
then offered annotations to the text endeavouring to explain the tenets of Al- Jill’s doctrine 
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and the terminology he adopted when rendering philosophical and mystical notions, 
drawing from it conclusions pertinent to the main objectives of this dissertation. 

I have approached this research with great humility, first of all in the awareness that 
I would be treading sacred ground, dealing with themes that belong to the sphere of the 
spiritual; secondly, constantly conscious of the fact that I am not a Muslim, and therefore I 
have no right to express judgments on traditions that I have not embraced. However, I have 
also approached this research with great enthusiasm and love, in the growing conviction 
that much of what Al-JllI explored and endeavoured to describe is in fact part of a legacy 
that goes beyond the boundaries of religious denominations, and belongs instead to the 
whole of the human race, touching upon elements that I consider universally present in all 
human beings regardless of their religious affiliation or lack thereof. I am referring to those 
elements of the religious discourse that seem to be shared by mystics of all traditions, 
expressing a longing for the divine which is beyond the experience of our material world, 
and yet also deep within the soul of every person. For this reason this research has had a 
great impact on my own spiritual journey. However, I also hope that it will collate in one 
space most of what has ever been discovered and studied of an author not yet upsurged to 
the rank shared by the greatest among the medieval Islamic mystics and philosophers. 

As explained earlier, with this research I intend to illustrate - albeit succinctly, given 
the fact that I am a rather concise writer and given the wide scope that a work of this type 
may have if one were given the opportunity to deal with all its constitutive elements, even 
dedicating entire volumes to each of them - Al- Jill’s original contribution to the debate on 
the reconcilability or otherwise of divine immanence and transcendence. To this puipose, I 
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have divided my work into five chapters and a conclusion. The first chapter sets the 
background to Al- Jill’s life and thought, and is divided into two parts. Part one contains 
biographical information on our author, and describes and analyses the main historical 
events that shaped his time and his world. Part two contains brief references to his written 
works, especially those that I was able to access in their original language. Some attention 
is given to his masterpiece that has made him famous the world over, Al-Insan al-kamil, 
attempting a first description of some of his main concepts. 

The second chapter is about interpreting Al-JllI in the light of the main influences on 
his doctrines. The chapter is divided into five parts. In the first part of the chapter, Al-JllI is 
seen against the background of the Islamic philosophical traditions that have shaped him, 
especially the doctrines of Avicenna, Al-SuhrawardI and Ibn 'Arabl. The second part 
intends to offer further elements to a more complete interpretation of Al- Jill’s thought by 
offering a brief summary of the development of Sufism up to the time of our author. The 
third part contains a section dedicated to the mystical valence of the Arabic script in certain 
Islamic literature, and certainly in Al-JllI. As Al-JllI was rooted in the Persian environment 
of his time, part four of this chapter deals with Persian mysticism and its roots in the 
indigenous expressions of Zoroastrianism first and then Shl'ism. Other pre-Islamic 
philosophical influences, namely Hindu/Buddhist and Hellenistic, are also considered in 
part five. 

The third chapter finally brings us to the core of the issues on which this work intends 
to focus, namely Al- Jill’s contributions in the centuries-long controversies on divine 
immanence ( tashbih ) and transcendence ( tanzTh ), and on the corollaries to this debate 
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offered by the questions of the divine attributes and of anthropomorphic descriptions of 
God in the Qur’an. The first three sections of this chapter describe the milestones of the 
arguments and the main groups involved in the disputes. The fourth focuses on Al-JTlT, his 
original contribution to the debate but also the influence that it had on his own 
philosophical formation. 

Chapter four then follows, with its three parts dedicated respectively to the editing, 
translation and annotations on one of Al-JTlT’ s works, The Cave and the Inscription, a brief 
early text, but in my opinion highly significant in providing an exemplification of Al-JTlT’ s 
contributions to the debate to which the previous chapter referred. 

The fifth chapter pursues further the case of Al-JTlT’ s own original contribution to the 
development of medieval Islamic philosophy and mysticism. Having established in the 
previous two chapters his position with regal’d to the debates on divine anthropomorphism, 
this section disputes the apparently widespread assumption that Al-JllI is just a mouthpiece 
for Ibn 'Arabl’s doctrines re-issued almost two centuries later, showing instead instances 
of originality even in the refutation of some of his master’s own teachings. 

Finally, the Conclusion to the present work has offered to me the opportunity to 
illustrate the repercussions that Al-JTlT’ s doctrines have had in history on some expressions 
of the Islamic world. Cultural, mystical, philosophical and political reactions - both 
positive and negative ones - to the content of his writings can be detected throughout the 
centuries up to the present day. I have tried to capture some of them and to summarise 
them, thus bringing to a close a hopefully exciting journey through the very stimulating 
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and often inspiring teachings of a master from an age so different from ours that however 
is rendered close to us by the universal and ageless language of mystical experience. 
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Chapter 1 

' ABD AL-KARlM AL-jlLI 

This chapter contains material aimed at facilitating the comprehension of Al-JllI 
and assessing the impact he had on late medieval Muslim Sufi mysticism and 
philosophy. To this purpose, the first part provides biographical information and an 
excursus of the main historical events that constitute the background to his life and 
teaching. It is not possible to appreciate in full the doctrine of an author such as Al-JllI 
outside of the very specific geographical and historical contours traceable back to the 
aftermath of the Mongol invasions and the subsequent alternating of periods of cultural 
and social renaissance and of economic, social and even environmental crisis. It is to 
this world that Al-JllI belongs, and an adequate analysis of his philosophy and 
mysticism cannot exclude an extensive treatment of the historical elements into which 
his thought originated and was nurtured. 

Part two enumerates the titles of his works known to us, with an in-depth look at 
the concept of Al-Insan al-kamil and Al-JlH’s eponymous masterwork. This offers the 
opportunity for an initial reference to what I believe is this author’s main contribution 
to the medieval debate on the divine attributes and God’s transcendence and 



immanence. 
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1. HIS BACKGROUND 

Admittedly not an impressively prolific author, Al-JTlT offers to those who approach 
him the opportunity of a first hand exposure to elements typical of the cultural and 
religious universe of Middle-Eastern Islam between the eighth/fourteenth and the 
ninth/fifteenth centuries. Not that one conversed with the history of Sufism would 
necessarily marvel at the audacity of some of Al- Jill’s mystical and intellectual tenets, 
but one would certainly be able to discover in the midst of well known expressions of 
esoteric Muslim Gnosticism, pearls of originality and uncommon intuition worth 
exploring in greater depth. 

However, he also offers the opportunity to examine prima facie examples of a 
philosophical and mystical language typical of his time and of his geographical 
provenience. Like a door opening on an enchanted world of coded meanings and 
interpretations of Qur’anic spirituality, we are aided by Al-JllI into making the 
acquaintance with a specific historical age and geographical area. 

At a time when the star of Ottoman imperialism has already dawned and the last 
vestigial expressions of declining sultanates draw to an end, in Persia and parts of Iraq 
the Islamised Mongol state of the Il-Khans for a few more years into the ninth/fifteenth 
century will be home to an intriguingly parallel civilisation to that of Italian 
Renaissance , where artistic and philosophic expressions of excellence are still valued 
and encouraged. It is here that Al-JllI lives, and by all means it is only in understanding 
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his world and the forces that have shaped it that one can assume to possess the 
elements for a correct interpretation of his intellectual and religious significance. 

We know from a long poem constituting one of his own works, Al-Nadirat al- 
‘ayniyya, vv. 333-334, that ‘Abd Al-KarTm Qutb Al-Dln Ibn Ibrahim Al-JllI or JllanI 
was born in present day Iraq in the year 767/1365. Burckardt (1983 [1953], p. i) and 
Ignaz Goldziher, as cited by Nicholson (1994 [1921], p. 81) link the name Jill to the 
Baghdad district of Jil. Based on autobiographical notes contained in that book, and 
others scattered here and there in his other works, we may assume that he was a 
member of the QadirT 1 and possibly related to its founder ‘Abd Al-Qadir JllanI or Al- 
JllI (d. 561/1167, one year after the birth of Ibn ‘ArabI). “In the Insdnu’l-kamil he 
more than once refers to ‘Abdu’l-Qadir as ‘our Shaykh,’ so that he must have been a 
member of the fraternity.” (Nicholson. Studies in Islamic Mysticism. 81). Authors 
such as Mayer (2008) would consider Al- JllanI an expression of a “form of Sufism in 
impeccable conformity with the consensual foundations of the tradition” that “might 
explore the tradition’s agreed norms with eminently abnormal intensity, but it may 
never violate them in the name of esoterism” (p.268). 

The name Al-JllI is therefore presumably due to his association to Al- JllanI’ s 
movement. Less plausibly his family may have been of Persian descent and 
background. In fact, Gilan is a northern province along the Caspian coast in modern 
day Iran, crossed by the Saffd-rud River, with mountains and lowlands, and a very 
humid climate. In ancient times the populations of the coast were called Gil, Gel, Gelai 

1 QadirT - commonly known as Qadiriyya - is even today one of the major Sufi turuq in the Muslim world, 
together with the Rifaiya and Al-Ruml’s Mawaliya. 

2 The same assumption is also made by Marijan Mole (1965, p. 1 16). 
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or Gilak, while the highlands were inhabited by the Daylamite tribe, valiant warriors in 
the Persian army, who fiercely resisted Arab attempts to invade the region. They 
gradually converted to Shi‘a Islam between the third/ninth and the forth/tenth centuries. 
This detail is probably behind Corbin’s (1990 [1977]) assertion that Al-JTlT was ShTite. 
However, I have not encountered any other evidence proving Al-JTlT’ s ShTite 
provenience. 

The problem is that very little is known of Al-JTlT, except for what he has included 
in his major work, Kitab Al-Insan Al-Kamil. 

He was a disciple of Sheikh Sharaf Al-DTn Isma’Tl Ibn Ibrahim Al-JabartT (d. 
806/1403-4), from Zabid, Yemen, whom we find included in a chain of transmission 
tracing the order of the Qadiriyya in Indonesia at a time when, according to Nicholson, 
“the Insdnu’l-Kamil exerted a powerful influence upon Indonesian Sufism...” (p. vii). 
Al-JabartT was Al-JTlT’ s true master, the object by him of much praise. Al-JabartT, for 
his part, had been a follower of the doctrines of Ibn ‘Arab! and a disciple of Abu Bakr 
Muhammad Al-Haqqaq, himself a member of the Qadiriyya. Van Bruinessen (2000) 
identifyies in Shaykh Yusuf Makassar (eleventh/seventeenth century) the first scholar 
from Indonesia to have been a member of the Qadiriyyah. Makassar claims to have 
been initiated in Acheh by Muhammad Jilani Ibn hasan Ibn Muhammad Al-Hamld, 
paternal uncle of Nur Al-DTn Al_RanTrT. Makassar’s chain, matching one by Al-RanTrT 
himself, contains a number of names of people clearly originated in Yemen (among 
these Al-JTlT’ s master) and two from Gilan, including ’ Abd Al-Qadir JTlanT himself, 



founder of the Qadiriyya. 
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Zaydan (1988, ch. 2) mentions some other contemporary Sufi masters who had an 
influence on Al-JTlT, namely Jamal Al-Dln Ibn Muhammad Al-Makdash, Ibn Jamil, 
most importantly the aforementioned Al-JabartI and Ahmad A1 Radad. This was one of 
the main disciples of Al-JabartI, who, being also Yemen’s Chief Justice ( qadf) in 
802/1399, when Al-JabartI was still alive, took the leadership of the local Sufi tariqa in 
Zabid, where Al-JllI was residing. In fact, Al-JllI considers him one of his masters, 
appreciating in him the introduction of philosophical categories into their particular 
branch of Sufism. 

Al-JllI has been associated also with other Persian masters of Sufi Gnosticism such 
as “ ‘Attar, Najm al-Dln RazI, ‘Umar SuhrawardI, Rumi, Shabistarl, hafiz, ... ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawla Simnanl” (Lewisohn 1999, II, p. 25). But by his own admission he was 
particularly inspired by the mystical and philosophical teachings of Ibn ‘ArabI, whose 
Futuhat became the subject of one of his works. Well travelled, he visited Kushi in 
India possibly in 789/1387; in Yemen Sanaa, and Zabid, where he studied and taught 
for some time (Nicholson 1994 [1921]) - presumably from 789/1387 - with Al-JabartI 
and his companions and under the auspices of the reigning Rasulid who protected him 
and other Sufi masters from the hostilities of those opposed to his controversial 
doctrines (Knysh 1999, p. 232). We know for instance that the Yemeni author Ibn Al- 
Ahdal accused the Rasulid sovereigns of promoting the growth of heretics, among 
whom he specifically mentioned Al-JllI (Knysh 1999, p. 268). 
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In 803/1400-1 he travelled to Cairo (Zaydan 1988, p. 16 and Knysh 1999, p. 249), 
then to Gaza in Palestine and to Yemen again in 805/1402-3. There he gathered Al- 
JabartT’s disciples, founded a school and finished Al-lnsan al-kamil. He was then in 
Mecca and Medina in 812/1409 (Chodkiewicz, n.d.a), and finally back to Yemen, 
where he died. 

Al-JTlT died at Abyat Husayn between 826/1421 and 832/1428, and “was buried in 
the shrine of the local holy man named Ibrahim al_Jabali (or al-Bijli?), whose 
descendant hosted him during his frequent visits to Abyat Husayn” (Knysh 1999, p. 
249). The date of his death is rather disputed. The author of Kitab kashf al-zuniin, HajI 
Khalifa (1062/1652) places it in the year 805/1402-3, which seems to be very unlikely 
given the evidence we have of further journeys by Al-JTlT after that date. According to 
Sa‘Td ‘Abd Al-Fattah (1997, p. 13) and others, he died in the year 832/1428, but for 
Zaydan (1988, pp. 24-25) the most accurate dating is probably 826/1422, mentioned by 
a contemporary of Al-JTlT opposed to the Sufi movement, Badr Al-DTn Al-Ahdal (d. 
855/1451) in a manuscript entitled Tuhfa al-zaman bi dhikr sadat al-Yaman. 

There are unsubstantiated claims that Al-JTlT may be the one who brought the 
Qadiriyyah order to India at the time of his stay (Giirer, n.d.). At any rate, we know 
from his writings that he had a number of followers and must have exercised therefore 
some role as a spiritual master. Ernst Bannerth (1956) saw in him the figurehead of 
pantheistic Sufism. Another quotation from Ibn Al-Ahdal also reported by Knysh 
(1999) is rather revealing of the impact he had on some of his contemporaries: 



3 As cited by Zaydan (1988, p. 23). 
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Among those doomed to be lost in this sea more than anyone else is 'Abd al-Karim al-Jili. 
the Persian. A reliable and honest scholar told me about him that he had accompanied him [i.e., al- 
Jili] in one of his travels, during which he heard him praising profusely Ibn 'Arabi’s books and 
teachings. This person [i.e., the informant] also heard him overtly ascribing lordship ( rububiyya ) to 
every human being, bird, or tree which he happened to see on his way” (p. 249). 

Occasionally, he has been acknowledged by Muslim scholars of later generations. 
A case in point is that of the eleventh/seventeenth century scholar Nur Al-Dln Al- 
RanTrT from the Acheh Sultanate (modern Indonesia), with a very strong presence of 
QadirT Sufism. Al-RanTrT explicitly mentions Al- Jill’s and Ibn ‘Arabi’s “moderation” - 
to which he adheres - in reference to the pantheistic tendencies of his contemporary 
adversaries. Seeking acceptable intermediaries between God and humanity, in Asr al- 
insan fi ma‘rifat al-ruh he quotes Al-Insan Al-Kamil, where he finds such 
intermediaries in the concepts of Light of Muhammad, Reality of Muhammad, Tablet 
and Spirit (Steenbrink, 1990). 

Al-Jili was very much a son of his times, and his intellect was greatly influenced by 
philosophical, theological, mystical and political trends in the Muslim world of 
medieval Iraq and Iran. It is necessary, therefore, to outline the historical context that 
shaped Al- Jill’s world. 

Devastating and often violent influxes of nomadic tribes from the steppes of 
Central Asia that had become an all too frequent occurrence from the second half of the 
forth/tenth century, soon began to take their toll on the declining splendour of the 
Sunni ‘Abbasid caliphate with its capital in Baghdad. By the fifth/eleventh century the 
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caliphate’s hold on power had been eroded even further by the Turkish dynasty of the 
Saljuqs who had recently converted to Islam. Although maintaining at first a certain 
form of subordinate allegiance to the caliphate, they took control over most of the 
Persian territory, mainly through their vassal Salghurid lords, members of the Atabeg 
dynasty. These remained in nominal charge of Persia - through very confusing 
centuries of great political and military turmoil - up to the end of the sixth/twelfth 
century when the Mongols finalised their takeover. 

Under the Saljuq regime and its characteristic administrative control exercised 
through the employment of an elite but enslaved military caste, almost as if in response 
to a collective perception of lack of direction and threat to the typically Muslim sense 
of community, people increasingly tended to congregate, to create community around a 
common cause or idea: Sunni law schools, Shi ‘a movements and Sufi turuq thrived. 

Although eventually assimilated into the host culture even to the extent of adopting 
its Muslim faith and Persian language, the warrior Mongol hordes that descended in 
waves from the steppes of Central Asia had a profound impact upon the whole region. 
Not a lawless people - Yasa, the Mongol law, was the object of quasi-religious 
veneration - they brought in their wake unspeakable destruction and violent death. 
Moreover, they tilted the fragile balance of the Persian eco- system with consequences 
that are felt to the present day. 

Hodgson (1977) has conducted a very interesting analysis of the environmental 
disaster brought about by the Mongol invasions. He maintains that the drastic change in 
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the amount of fertile farmland in the area he calls the Arid Zone - extending, one 
would guess, from North Africa to China - is less the effect of “progressive change in 
the climate” than of human activity. Although rainfall seems to have been much more 
abundant in previous geological epochs, apparently no substantial change - Hodgson 
explains - has occurred for the last two thousand years, possibly because de-forestation 
of the region in view of more aggressive farming had already reached its peak. Scarcity 
of atmospheric precipitations however has not always been, in the past, synonymous 
with aridity. Persians under the Caliphs knew how to conserve water, how to irrigate 
gardens and farms, how to maintain that delicate and elegant balance between human 
development and natural habitat that is a sign of advanced and sophisticated societies. 
Arguably, cultivations in Iraq and Persia did suffer already the consequences of ever 
more diminishing power and control on the part of the central authority. Presumably 
the inexorable expansion of urban areas was already to the detriment of agriculture. 
Probably in the long run farming without forests would have impoverished the land so 
much that it would have succumbed eventually to some form or other of desertification. 
What is certain, however, is that a military aggression conducted with the violence and 
the destructive disposition that the Mongols exerted in Persia, precipitated things and 
accelerated this phenomenon to a degree that the environmental change brought about 
became virtually irreversible. War necessarily drove people out of their farms. This 
generated a crisis in crop management that in return triggered a chain of catastrophic 
events, with abandoned farms turning into grazing land and the introduction of cattle 
first, then sheep, then the omnivorous goats. Large flora and cultivated plants stood no 
chance. Especially if coupled with unreasonably excessive taxation and all too often 
with a systematic extermination of the population, in a pre-industrial society this could 
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signify only one thing: a general, widespread contraction of the economy. Lapidus 
(1997 [1988]) reckons that for “a century or more fine pottery and metalwares ceased 
to be produced. A period of urban autonomy and cultural vitality was thus brought to 
an end” (p. 278). 

The Mongol Empire of course went well beyond the boundaries of Iraq and Persia. 
In the seventh/thirteenth century it extended from modern day Russia to the Pacific. 
Too much for only one man to rule. Thus in 624/1227, following the death of Jenghis 
Khan - who, in the Mongol understanding of things, technically owned all the 
territories of the Empire - it was first divided among his four sons, then became the 
object of violent disputes among their descendants. Soon, therefore, the Empire became 
a fractured entity, with independent and often hostile khanates. Among these was the 
Il-Khans khanate that included modern day Turkey, Iraq and Iran. 

Thus, ethnic Turks entered Persia in great numbers (and have stayed ever since) 
while political administration and taxation was channelled - in traditional Turkish 
rather than Mongol fashion - through military chieftains and their clans ( uymaq ), in 
themselves deeply divided as sub-chieftains quarrelled with one another and with the 
main chief for supremacy and control. 

Meanwhile, common people reacted to this great economic and socio-political 
instability increasingly seeking refuge in forms of spirituality on the fringes of Islam: 
occultism, esoteric interests, and miraculous cures. Sufi preachers began to preach 
about a mythical, quasi-messianic figure about to come, who would free people from 
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their miserable condition (Lapidus 1997 [1988], p. 284). Some went even further than 
that, setting up in rural areas popular movements intent on resisting and opposing the 
regime. They would appeal to Sunni and Shi ‘a Muslims alike, as well as Buddhists and 
pagan followers of traditional Mongol shamanism. A number of newly converted 
Mongol Nestorian Christians “became Sunni or Shi‘i Muslims also, though without 
abandoning the rites enjoined in the Yasa that were contrary to the Shari‘ah” (Hodgson, 
1977, p. 412). 

After the first one hundred years of Turko-Mongol rule, however, things began to 
turn around and by the end of the seventh/thirteenth century new trade routes to China 
were being opened, cities were being rebuilt, farming was being restored to acceptable 
levels of productivity thanks also to enlightened irrigation works and to the virtual 
division of the economy into two spheres, which also came to constitute two different 
cultural worlds: on one hand that of farmlands, villages and cities, on the other that of 
semi-nomadic pastoralists. Thus, even from an environmental point of view, a certain 
degree of equilibrium was restored. 

By this time, Mongol military rulers in charge of running different districts of the 
khanate had put an end to the pillage and mass murder of civilians and - as Lapidus 
(1997 [1988], p. 278) explains - had incorporated local elite families of religious 
leaders, merchants and civil servants into the administrative structure of the state. 
Muslims, therefore, were gaining control of key elements of the state infrastructures. 
This caused a reaction in the Mongol leadership that saw its more important expression 
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in greater numbers of conversions to Islam, now perceived to be a higher, more 
sophisticated culture. Hodgson (1977) explains that 

those who had become Muslim tended to form a faction within their respective states. Since the 
ascendancy of the Muslim faction would mean that the state would be committed to a regionally- 
oriented policy in solidarity with the local Muslim populations more readily than to any policy that 
still looked to an all-Mongol sentiment, the point of religious allegiance had potentially major 
political consequences (p. 414). 

The Il-Khans was the second khanate to turn Muslim after the Golden Horde, but 
did so not without creating some conflict with the Buddhist Mongol leadership - with 
torching of Buddhist temples (and churches) in the capital Tabriz - eventually forcing 
them into exile. 4 

When eventually the Mongol rulers and their military officials converted to Islam, 
even assimilating Persian and Arabic languages, culture also returned to flourish, 
almost picking up from where it had been left dormant after the invasions had started. 

Architecture, letters, philosophy and figurative arts brought back to Persia its 
original splendour, and the arrival of intellectuals and artists from other regions of the 
Muslim world, together with the exchange of diplomatic representations with foreign 
states, enriched the cosmopolitan flavour of local urban living. Even the Pope sent a 
bishop for the cure of souls of Latin Christians living in the capital. 



4 Ibid., p. 415. 
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Sadly however, in 736/1336 the khanate was divided again among rival factions 
and in 771/1370 the Turkish Tamerlane (Timur) took over control of the state and held 
it until 807/1405. Tamerlane was a military leader engaging in a military campaign of 
expansion and conquest under the pretext that neighbouring kingdoms had betrayed 
authentic Islam. He occupied modern day Turkey, Iran, Northern India and, in the 
West, Northern Syria. Samarqand became his capital. 

Tamerlane’s descendants (Timurids) although dividing the territory into two 
independent political entities, however continued to promote the cultural and economic 
development of Islamic Persia, particularly sponsoring urban regeneration plans in 
several cities, and the growth of Sufi turuq. 

It is in this climate of renewed cultural vitality and energy under the Il-Khans first 
and Tamerlane later that Al-JTlT lives and conducts his audacious mystical 
investigations into the secrets of the Qur’an and of the great Sufi masters. His thought 
and spirituality are rather typical of cultural, philosophical and mystical tendencies 
developing in the region at this time, when culture was thriving once more, Sufism was 
on the ascent, but also influences from occultism and esoteric groups such as the 
Hurufiyya was still very strong. 

By the seventh/thirteenth century Muslim doctrine throughout the Islamic world 
had somehow crystallised in terms of less fundamental tenets concerning depictions of 
the afterlife, for instance, or the application of legal requirements - in some instances 
even to non-Muslims - such as in the case of blasphemy against the Prophet or of 
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access to the sacred cities of Medina and Mecca now denied to them. The authority of 
sacred texts had been established with the collections of Ahadith by Sunni and ShT’a 
Islam. 

Later, Sunni Islam also saw the crystallisation of four surviving madhahib al- Fiqh : 
HanafT, MalikI, ShafiT and HanbalT, all enjoying a similar status of legitimacy and 
authority. Each legal position became binding over future generations once approved 
by a majority of scholars in a given school. At the same time schools made themselves 
acquainted with each other’s positions. Thus, a certain legal uniformity was reached, 
with relatively minor divergences of opinion. 

Islamic piety also had by now developed into recognisable streams, that Hodgson 
(1977) identifies with a majority of Sunni or Shi‘a “Shari ‘ah-va i ndedness” - totally 
exoteric in nature and possessing a certain aura of authoritarianism - and a popular and 
often popularised Sufi movement, with the emergence of the role of saints and mystics, 
instruments of divine mediation, almost comparable to prophets (p. 446). This 
movement, both in Sunni and in Shi‘a circles, propagated the belief that the Mahdl will 
come to ransom the people of God and set them free, and that Muhammad is a religious 
figure of cosmic relevance, notwithstanding Sunni and ShVa divergence of opinion on 
the pre-eminence of the role of Abu Bakr among the Prophet’s Companions. 

Hodgson refers also to a certain “corruption” of Sufism, manifested for instance in 
the “depreciation” of some of its doctrines, whereby fana’, for instance, loses its 
eschatological connotations and becomes a term of reference for relatively early levels 
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of mystical progress. Or in the emergence of the itinerant DarwTsh, a figure closer to a 
soothsayer and a fraudulent diviner, than to the original Sufi master. Or in the growing 
importance and relevance given to pseudo-mystical experiences of ecstasy or other 
expressions of altered consciousness, often induced by the assumption of drugs. Adepts 
in such a state would perform publicly in shows of pain endurance and other displays 
that enhanced the fame of a certain tariqa and encouraged financial support (p. 457). 



Finally, as the Mu‘tazila school of thought and its rationalism died out at least 
within Sunni Islam, Muslim Philosophy developed into intellectual, rational branches 
of more mystical, usually Sufi, religious movements. Within this context a tendency to 
ever more audacious attempts to interpret scriptural revelation became widespread 
among philosophers, pursuing especially “unitive metaphysics”. Marshall Hodgson 
again: 

Though tariqahs did differ in their hospitality to it, unitive speculation ... became a major 
formative force in Sufi life, and the most universally debated issue among Sufis took the form of 
what sort of unitive cosmology was most consistent with the Islamic Unitarian doctrine, tawhid. 
Though the works of relatively unmetaphysical earlier men like Qushayri and ‘Abdulqadir Gilani 
were still authoritative, Sufis came to look to the thinking of Ibn-al-‘Arabi or occasionally Yahya 
Suhravardi for further speculative clarification. ‘Abdulkarim Jill ... of Gilan at the foot of the 
Caspian, was the most effective popularizer of Ibn-al-‘Arabi’s solutions. He systematized the great 
man’s visions and concentrated, for a guiding thread, on the notion of the ‘perfect man’ as ideal 
microcosm, realizable in mystical experience. But the catchword for Ibn-al-‘Arabi’s thinking came 
to be derived from his unitive metaphysic proper: Ibn-al-‘Arabi was regarded as master of the 
wcihdcit al-wujud, the ‘unity of being’, and those who saw this unity in the total way he did were 



called ‘Wujudis’. 
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Even those Sufi thinkers that disavowed the more extreme unitive theories had by now to 
provide their own metaphysical solutions. 5 

The second part of this chapter will offer an overview of how Al-Jffi did indeed 
popularise Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrine and added his own contribution to it through a number of 
written works. 



Op. cit., p. 462. 



5 
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2. HIS WRITINGS 



The hermetic, almost coded language of the esoteric master writing for a distinguished 
audience of initiated fellow-mystics, remains a challenge to those not well versed in the 
synonymy characterising much of the philosophical terminology of late medieval Arabic. 
However, Al- Jill’s logical, systematic thought and based on Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrines, comes 
as a welcome contrast to the erratic mystical excurses of the latter. 

Al-JllI is credited with having authored about 30 pieces of work, most of them still 
remaining in manuscript format, only a handful of them having already been published. In 
Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, 1 until quite recently the most complete list of titles 
attributed to Al-JllI, Brockelmann (1949) lists 27 of them. 

A more recent list is given by Zaydan (1988, pp. 57-71) - with minor updates 
provided by Zaydan himself in another of his studies (1999, p.20) - which however does 
not include Shark asrar al-khulwa found in Brockelmann. A second list is by Sa'Id ‘Abd 
Al-Fattah (1997, pp. 14-17), which does include Shark asrar, adding that it is preserved in 
manuscript format without specifying a location. Al-Fattah’ s list contains a couple of 
repetitions, evidently editorial mistakes, and a title not seen either in Brockelmann or 
Zaydan: Bidaya mabhath fi ma‘rifa Allah, apparently kept somewhere in Berlin (the 
authenticity of this work by Al-JllI must be questioned). Finally, another extensive list is 
provided by the Professor of Sufism at the Lebanese University Su‘ad Al-Haklm (2004, 
pp. 18-32). Al-Haklm’s list is contained in the Introduction to an edition of Al- Jill’s Al- 

1 II. 264-265; SII. 283-284. 
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Nadirat (or Al-Nawadir ) al- ‘ayniyya. The list is mostly based on Brockelmann and it fails 
to mention five of the titles contained in Zaydan’s list (namely Ummahat al-ma‘drif Al- 
Kanz al-maktiim, Kitab al-ghayat, Aqida al-akabir al-muqtabasa and ‘ Uyun al-haqa’iq) 
but contains some titles not found elsewhere: Mirat al-hadarat, Risala fi infisal cil-ruh wa 
al-nutfa (both said to be lost), Risala adab al-siyasa bi al- ‘adil and Kashf al-sutur ‘an 
mukhaddarat al-niir (also said to be lost). Further research would be required before these 
works can be reliably attributed to Al-JTlT. Al-Haklm also mentions a lost work in Persian 
entitled Al-Insan al-kamil, without providing any explanation of the fact that further down 
her list this title appears again with reference to the major book in Arabic of Al-JTlT which 
has acquired him much fame. 

I have therefore based the present section on Zaydan’s (1988) list, in my opinion 
the most comprehensive and the most reliable of the four, given the internal consistency of 
the arguments he applied to its compilation. The list of titles is given in the chronological 
order established by Zaydan. Whenever possible, I have added a brief description for each 
entry and a more extensive one for those texts that I have been able to access and read in 
the original Arabic. The content of these works offers to us a first glimpse into the doctrine 
of Al-JTlT that I will examine in more details in the following four chapters and will show 
exemplified in his text Al-Kahf wa al-raqlm translated in chapter four. However, it is Al- 
Insan al-kamil, Al-JTlT’ s most famous text, universally associated with his name - of which 
I have read extracts in English - that contains a more comprehensive treatment of Al-JTlT’ s 
doctrine. For this reason I have dedicated to it more space at the end of Zaydan’s list. 
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List of Al- Jill’s works 

1. Janna al-ma‘arif wa ghaya al-murid wa al-‘drif: Al-JTlI himself makes 
reference to this treatise in his Al-Kamalat cil-hilahiyya. Therefore, we know that it is his 
earliest known composition, originally written in Persian. 

2. Al-Kahf wa al-raqlm: according to Zaydan “this is the first Sufi composition by 
Al-JllI” (p. 57). Unfortunately he does not justify this assertion. The text, a complete 
translation and annotations on this work constitute chapter four of this dissertation. 

3. Al-Manajir al-ildhiyya: a short book containing the description of 101 mystical 
states, with a particular emphasis given to the themes of God’s oneness, Muhammad’s 
prophethood and the day of resurrection. Najah Mahmud Ghunayml, the unsympathetic 
editor of a 1987 edition published in Cairo by Dar Al-Manar, considers Al- Jill’s 
interpretation of the Qur’an in this work, “irresponsible” (pp. 57-59). Which is an 
understandable reaction to what amounts to a detailed description of Al- Jill’s mystical 
experiences in 101 steps along his Sufi journey. For each step, the author also describes the 
“affliction” (afa) that one meets. Once the affliction is overcome, one moves on to the next 
step. The first manzar is “Worship God as if you (actually) saw Him.” At number ten is Al- 
fana’ al-dhati, or “personal dissolving,” described as the losing of one’s self-perception 
and the awareness of the Truth alone. The “affliction” experienced at this stage is given by 
the leftovers of feelings of awareness of one’s fana (p. 1 12). The next one is Al-Fana ‘an 
al-fana’, or “mystical dissolving of the act of dissolving,” when the perception of void is 
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achieved. The obstacle here is given by the “veil” that may impede one’s realisation of 
continuity in God. Follows Al-Baqa’, or “continuity” in God in the awareness at this stage 
of a distinction between one’s attributes and God’s. The afa of this manzar is in the 
inability to consider God’s attributes because one is too taken by the contemplation of 
God’s essence. At number 44 ( Al-Tasawwaf) Al-Jffi defines the Sufi as one that in God 
keeps pure (sofa’) from human faults. Therefore, since the Sufi is thus assuming divine 
morals - Al-Jffi explains - “some say that the Sufi is God” (p. 171). Manzar 47 deals with 
Al-Kufr: here the author states that tawhid is achieved in stages, and that one needs to cross 
the bridge of kufr in order to achieve tawhid. Implicit in this illustration is the idea that 
mystical progress may also involve concepts that may smack of kufr in the eyes of the non- 
initiated. The “affliction” of this manzar is in the fact that one may be so blinded by God’s 
light that one forgets to believe in God. Finally, the last manzar is the “Inability to 
comprehend the comprehensible,” which, Al-JllI explains, entails understanding what is 
truly in one’s soul, and constitutes a return - almost in a circular movement of the mystical 
progression - to the beginnings. 

4. Ghunya arbdb al-samd‘ wa kashf al-qina‘ ‘an wujiih al-istimd‘ : completed in 
Cairo after 803/1400 it deals with Sufi morals and with rhetoric. To be found as an 
autograph manuscript held in the Dar Al-Kutub Al-Misriyya library in Cairo (360/Sufism). 

5. Al-Kamalat al-ildhiyya wa al-sifdt al-muhammadiyya: written in Zabid, Yemen, 
in 805/1402-3, this book deals with the identification of the divine essence with all that 
exists in the created order, within the context of the doctrines of Wahda al-wujud, or 
unicity of being, and of the Haqiqa al-muhammadiyya, that Al-Jffi identifies with divine 
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mercy ( Rahma ). According to Sa‘Id ‘Abd Al-Fattah (1997) in it Al-Jffi borrowed heavily 
from the Iberian scholar Al-QadI ‘Ayyad Ibn Musa’s (d. 543/1149) Kitab al-shifa’, and 
from its third chapter in particular (p. 10). In this work, which is mentioned in Shark al- 
futuhat al-makkiyya, Al-Jffi explains that the world is a place where the attributes of God 
are made manifest and in which Muhammad is the manifestation of the divine Essence. 
Therefore, just as the divine attributes emerge out of the divine Essence, likewise the world 
emerges out of Muhammad, for in him are all the divine perfections in all of their 
expressions and meanings. His spirit is the first fruit of creation (p. 41). He is the mirror 
that obtains the images of all that exists (p. 41), given that all of the created order is but an 
image of the Absolute Who, alone, truly exists. He is the ultimate reason for the creation of 
the universe (p. 46). Endowed with all the divine attributes (p. 228), the Prophet’s 
knowledge of God is the same as God’s knowledge of Himself (p. 235). Therefore, this 
books is about A1 -Jill’s (and Ibn ‘Arabl’s) doctrine of the Perfect Human Being, and its 
identification with Muhammad. 

6. Insan ‘ayn al-jtid wa wujtid ‘ayn al-instin al-mawjud: mentioned in Shark al- 
futuhat al-makkiyya, this work is lost. 

7. Al-Qtimus (or Al-Ntimus) al-a [zam wa al-ntimus (or al-qtimus) al-aqdam fi 
ma ‘rifa qadr al-nabl: this works consists of more than 40 volumes, mostly lost. Those that 
remain are in manuscript form, spread across several libraries, and are often listed as 
independent books, as in Brockelmann (1949) and ‘Abd Al-Fattah (1997). Among them: 

a. LawtimV al-barq: in the first chapter of this volume Al-JllI describes, often in 

verses, 41 forms of divine mystical presence ( hadra al-quds) personally 
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experienced by him. Among these he mentions the peace that came to him having 
befriended God; the mystical light he saw; a sense of closeness to God; a sense of 
awe; God instructing him on the hidden nature of things; his dialogues with God; 
episodes of loss of consciousness; identification of his senses with God’s seeing 
and hearing; direct orders received from God; divine discipline imparted to him 
through the experience of physical afflictions; enhanced feelings of compassion; 
being endowed with divine perfections, thus acquiring the perfections of the 
Prophet, who then appears to him and gives him a garment. In the second chapter 
he describes his experience of “oneness in essence” with God. Then he refers to the 
two brackets ( qab qawsayn ) containing the Great Totality. When the servant is 
immersed in this divine totality, the servant acquires divine attributes, such as 
oneness, lordship, life, knowledge. The two brackets are the possible and the 
necessary existence. In the third chapter, with the help of the metaphor of the water 
in the cup that has the same colour of the cup, he explains that servants of God who 
have God in their heart acquire divinity. But, he adds, “within limits.” One may 
assume that by this he means that just as the water never becomes the cup, thus the 
servant of God can never be identified with God. In the fourth chapter he describes 
the struggle between flesh and spirit, which invariably ends with one’s victory or 
defeat. In the fifth chapter he makes a distinction between the divine but created 
attributes acquired by the servant, and the eternal and essential attributes in God. In 
the sixth chapter he affirms that all that exists proceeds from God’s existence. 
Finally, in the seventh chapter, he writes, “It is necessary that the servant should 

2 This constitutes the title of another volume in this work. 

3 Qab qawsayn is a quotation from Sura LIII.9 usually rendered with “two bow shots” to indicate the distance 
separating the angel Gabriel from the Prophet in the course of the Qur’anic revelations. However, Sufi 
mysticism tends to interpret the image of the two bows as the two halves of a circle. Al-JIlI sees this circle as 
encompassing the divine Totality. 
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know that there must be a Being Who is the Necessary Existent ( wajib al-wujud). 
Self-subsisting, Self-sufficient, endowed with divine perfections.” 

b. Rawudat al-wd\zJn 

c. Qdb qawsayn wa multaqd al-namusayn: this volume is divided into seven 
chapters containing a list of the Prophet’s moral perfections and describing the 
reasons why one should cling to him. This devotional work begins with a famous 
statement by Ibn ‘Arab! (Fut. III.411.22), often quoted even to this day: “The ways 
to God are numerous as the breaths of the created beings; but there is only one way 
to His attributes” i.e., the Prophet, as Al-JTlT proceeds to explain. The title itself is a 
reference to Muhammad’s closeness to God. As explained earlier in a footnote to 
LawamV al-barq, Qdb qawsayn is a quotation from Sura LIII.9 literally referring to 
“two bow shots” indicating the distance separating the angel Gabriel from the 
Prophet in the course of the Qur’anic revelations. Quoting himself from Al-Kamalat 
al-ilahiyya Al-JTlT firstly maintains that only in the Prophet morals reach their 
perfection. Then controversially he affirms that divine morals ( al-aklilaq al- 
ilahiyya) are realised ( mutahaqqiqa ) in Muhammad. He further explains that by 
divine morals he means Qur’anic divine attributes and names applied to the 
Prophet. However, in the list he provides he only mentions the divine beautiful 
names, including Allah, concluding that “Muhammad possesses all the beautiful 
names and the noble attributes, thus having reached a rank of perfection that no one 
else in the created order can attain” (p. 251). He also maintains that the Qur’an is 
uncreated and that “the word of God is His attribute because a word is attribute of 
the speaker,” and he goes on to cite the Prophet’s young wife ‘A’isha who is quoted 
as saying, “(Muhammad’s) morals are the Qur’an” (p. 252), thus illustrating the 
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thought process that induced him to conclude that the Qur’anic attributes of God 
are also the Prophet’s. 

d. Lis (in al-qadr bi nasltn al-sahar: this constitutes volume 12, and is itself divided 
into 12 chapters, each dealing with an aspect of the good morals of Muhammad, 
interpreted symbolically. For example, explaining why the Prophet made much of 
his gains by the sword (lit.: by the arrow), he describes the bow of that arrow as a 
symbol of divine oneness. 

e. Sirr al-nur al-mutamakkin: a Turkish translation also exists. 

/. Shams j.aharat li badr 

According to ‘Abd Al-Fattah (1997) manuscripts are to be found in Cairo for 
LawamV al-barq, Qab qawsayn and Sirr al-nur al-mutamakkin, and one in Alexandria for 
Lisan al-qadr. However, he does not provide further details of their exact collocations. 

8. Al-Sifar al-qarlb natTja al-safar al-gharib: a short treatise on the ethics of Sufi 
journeying and on the spiritual realities of the human soul searching for God. It consists 
mainly of a commentary on Ibn 'ArabT's Mashahid al-asrar or Al-Isfar min natTja al-asfar. 
Al-JllI explains that he came across this text - so difficult to comprehend as it employs 
much symbolic language - and decided to render it more accessible to the faithful Sufis. 
The journey it refers to is not geographical but spiritual, from the animal to the human 
nature, of the soul searching for knowledge of God, His throne and His footstool, having 
the Prophet as example and model. This work also contains a number of brief verses and 
instructions on the daily prayers of the faithful Muslim. In fact, it is in prayer that the 
spiritual journey ends: in the realization that nothing really exists except God. Zaydan 
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reports that a copy of this work is kept in the Cairo library of Dar Kutub Al-Misriyya, but 
again he does not provide further information on its exact collocation. 

9. Kashf al-sutur: another lost short treatise, referred to in Shark al-futuhat. 

10. Shark al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya : again a commentary - and a rather 
disappointingly brief one - allegedly on one of Ibn ‘ArabT’s major titles of his opus, the 
voluminous Al-Futuhat al-makkiyya , but in reality on a very limited section of it, namely 
chapter 559. Al-JTlT, based on a statement by Ibn ‘Arab! himself, explains that this chapter 
summarises the whole of the work by Al-Shaikh al-akbar. Zaydan (1988) adds that 
“sometimes he disagrees with Ibn ‘Arab! over some Sufi topics and puts across his own 
ideas.” (p. 64). Chodkiewicz (1999) suspects instead the existence of some sort of 
conspiracy among the initiated to the mysteries of Ibn ‘Arab!, who deliberately abstain in 
their studies of the master from undergoing a thorough examination and explanation of his 
esoteric teachings, possibly in compliance with his own instructions and example (p. 231). 
Others, such as Lewisohn (1999), venture to suggest that they do not offer any explanation 
of the structure of the book possibly because there is nothing to explain... At any rate, 
this work is to be found in a manuscript kept in the library Dar Al-Kutub Al-Zahiriyya, in 
Damascus (9118), in a copy kept in Alexandria’s Baladiyya library (6301D/Sufism) and in 
another copy at the Ahmad! Institute in Tanta, Egypt (£32, £732) wrongly attributed to an 
“anonymous” author. An edited version by Zaydan was published in Cairo in 1992. 4 



4 Zaydan, Yusuf (1992). Sarh Muskilat al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya. Cairo: Dar Su'ad El-Sabah. 
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11. Kashf al-ghdydt fi shark al-tajalliyydt: a commentary on Ibn ‘ArabT’s Al- 
tajalliyydt al-ilaliiyya. Zaydan (p. 64) reports that a manuscript - again in his opinion 
wrongly attributed to an anonymous author - is kept in the Bibliotheque nationale de 
France in Paris, without specifying its precise collocation; my attempts to locate it have 
proved fruitless. However, Chodkiewicz (n.d.b) maintains that this work is not by Al-JTlT, 
because of its apparently unusual vocabulary and lack of references by the author to other 
works of his, which instead is rather customary in Al-JTlT. 

12. Risdla al-sabahdt: another lost piece of work, mentioned by the author in Al- 

Isfdr. 



13. Al-Isfdr ‘an risdla al-anwar: a commentary to Ibn 'ArabT’s Risdla al-anwarfi 
ma yumnah sahib al-khalwah min al-asrar or Al-Isfdr ‘an nata’ij al-asfar, a written 
companion to Sufis undergoing a spiritual retreat, preserved in an undated manuscript at 
the German National Library in Leipzig (BVB-AK). 

14. Al-Nddirdt (or, in Brockelmann 1949, Al-Nawadir and in ‘Abd Al-Fattah 
1997, Al-Qasida ) al- ‘ayniyya fi al-bddirdt al-ghaybiyya: it is a long ode (540 lines) also 
quoted in Al-Insan al-kamil. It is one of the longest Sufi poems ever written, second in 
length only to Ibn Al-Farid’s Nazm al-suluk with 667 verses (Zaydan 1999, p. 19). By the 
author’s own admission it is rather incomprehensible to the non-initiated reader. It contains 
some detailed autobiographical information. Centred on the theme of love, it is considered 
by Zaydan (1988) a masterpiece and a hallmark of the genre (p. 84); even today it is recited 
in their communal sessions by Sufis in Egypt (Zaydan 1999, p. 23). It deals with the 
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subjects of love, worship, truth, the world, God, spirit and body. In it Al-JllI refers to 
divine beauty as a manifestation of God’s truth in the universe (lines 136-138). In fact, he 
distinguishes here three spheres of divine manifestations: divine beauty (Jamal), majesty 
( jalal ) and perfection ( kamal ), because “the universe in its totality is good.” 5 On the other 
hand, ugliness is not an absolute, but a contingent contradiction of its absolute beauty and 
goodness that does not exist in essence ( dhat ). Only what exists in essence really exists, 
and in its essence the universe is beauty and goodness. Beauty and goodness are the object 
of the mystic’s work of contemplation. Burckhardt (1983 [1953]) offers a translation of the 
lines quoted by Al-JllI himself in his larger work, Al-Insan al-kamil : 

In parable, the creation is like ice, 

And it is Thou who art the gushing water. 

The ice is not, if we realised it, other than its water. 

And is not in this condition other than by the contingent laws. 

But the ice will melt and its condition will dissolve. 

The liquid condition will establish itself, certainly. 

The contrasts are united in one single beauty. 

It is in that that they are annihilated and it is from them that it radiates, (pp. 28-29). 

15. Al-QasTda al—wahlda: possibly a commentary on an early Sufi poem, 
according to Zaydan (1988) it is kept in Baghdad in manuscript form. 6 



16. Musamara al-habib wa musayara al-sahib: on the ethics of friendship. 



17. Qutb al-‘aja’ib wafalak al-ghara’ib: lost. Mentioned in Al-Insan al-kamil , in 
Maratib al-wujud and in HaqTqa al-haqa ’iq. 

5 Insdn al-kamil 1, p. 53. 

6 He provides the collocation number 7074 but does not specify in which library the manuscript is kept. 
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18. Al-Khidam al-zakhir wa al-kanz al-fakliir: a Qur’anic commentary, according 
to ‘Abd Al-Fattah (1997) probably unfinished, mentioned in Al-Insan al-kamil and in 
Haqiqa al-haqa ’iq. 

19. Ummahdt al-ma‘drif: a booklet only discovered in the 80s in the library of Al- 
Azhar (964/Sufi). 

20. Arba‘iin mawtanan or Arba'in mawatin (Brockelmann, 1949): a text on the 
Sufi ways. 

21. Manzil al-manazil fi sirr al-taqarrubdt bi al-fawa’id al-nawafil: again a text 
on Sufi ethics, preserved in a manuscripts kept in Hidarabat, India (No. 196). 

22. Al-Durra al-wahlda: a poem in 59 verses all rhyming in ‘ayn, mentioned in Al- 
lman al-kamil. 

23. Al-Mamlaka al-rabbaniyya al-miida‘a fi al-nasha’ al-insdniyya. 

24. Al-Marqum fi sirr al-tawhid al-majhiil wa al-ma‘alum: a study on numbers 
and on the oneness of God. 



25. Al-Kanz al-maktum al-hawi ‘ ala sirr al-tawhid al-majhul wa al-ma‘alum. 
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26. Al-wujiid al-mutlaq al-ma‘ruf bi al-wahid al-ahad. 

27. Bahr al-huduth wa al-hadath wa al-qidam wa miijid al-wujud wa al- ‘adarn. 

28. Kitdb al-ghaydt ft ma‘rifa ma‘am al-aydt wa al-ahddlthal-mutashdbihdt: it 
deals with the theme of divine Essence, and according to ‘Abd Al-Fattah (1997) one copy 
of it is to be found in Berlin, but he does not provide further information. 

29. ‘ Aqlda al-akdbir al-muqtabasa min al-ahzab wa al-salawdt. 

30. ‘Uyun al-haqa’iq J7 hull md yahmil min ‘ilm al-tard’iq: a book on magic. 

31. Haqlqa al-yaqln wa zalafdt al-tamkm: composed by Al-JllI in 815/1412, a 
manuscript of this work is found in Alexandria (Sufism 3893) and another in Baghdad 
(6491), but Zaydan does not specify the names of the libraries in question. Also known as 
Sabab al-asbab li man ayqan wa istajab, the first title applies to the Alexandria document, 
the second to the one in Baghdad. 

32. Haqlqa al-haqa’iq allatl hya li al-haqq min wajh wa min wajh li al-khala’iq: 

a treatise on the knowledge of the Absolute Existence ( al-wujud al-mutlaq) or Absolute 
Truth ( haqlqa al-haqa’iq ) through a mystical study of the letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
Al-JTlT himself reveals that the whole work consists of 30 books (or chapters), one for each 

' 7 

letter, plus an Introduction, that deals instead with the mysteries of the diacritical point. 



7 In his introduction to Haqiqat al-haqa ’iq Al-Jili reports that he had found inspiration for this piece of work 
during the morning prayer in a mosque in Zabid, Yemen, in the year 805/1403. 
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Elements of the same themes are contained also in Al-Kahf wa al-raqun. The only 
published edition actually contains just the Introduction , Kitab al-nuqta, of the original 
work. According to Zaydan (1988) the rest of the work is lost, but according to ‘Abd Al- 
Fattah (1997) a manuscript is kept in Cairo, at the Dar Al-Kutub library (no further 
information is provided). In Kitab al-nuqta the author explains that his book is about the 
truths hidden in letters and words, revealed to him directly by God (Al-JllI 1982 [n.d.], pp. 
3-4 and p. 76). He first runs an excursus on the doctrine of knowledge, referring to a 
classification of different types of knowledge (running in the hundreds of thousands!) but 
mercifully sparing us an actual list of these classifications. One of these types of 
knowledge is that of the letters, their numerical value and their relationship to the 
diacritical dot. In fact, letters carry meanings, and it is through them that the Absolute 
Existence can be known. He deals at length with the meanings he attributes to the 
diacritical dot. Among these, one finds not only the obvious meaning of “oneness,” but 
also of duality ( tathniyya ), which is the distinction between the transcendent divine 
Absolute Essence, and the immanence of divine manifestations in creation (p. 51), just like 
the diacritical dot is one and absolute, and yet it imbues the body of each and every letter, 
without jeopardising however its perfection. “As an analogy - he explains - the nuqta is 
the spirit and the letter is the body. If you write the letter and add to it the dot, you blow 
into it the spirit, thus perfecting its reality” (p. 53). Having dealt with God’s oneness and 
duality, finally Al-JTlT mentions God’s trinity ( tathlith ) which refers to three divisions of 
the divine manifestations also found in Ibn ‘ArabT’s Fusus al-hikam, namely “of the 
names,” “of the attributes” and “of the actions” (p. 51). “And this - he concludes - is the 
mystery of the trinity” (p. 52), illustrated by the three spaces (or “white dots”) found within 
the body of the two letters of the word “He” (j*) (p. 58). Finally, he offers some charts 
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where, to the letters of some of the divine names, he applies numerical values and 
astrological meanings. 

33. Maratib al-wujud wa haqlqa kull mawjiid : a late composition. Like Al-insan 
al-kamil, this is a book containing ontological doctrines concerning the relationship 
between the essence of God and the created order. Immediately after a short preface by Al- 
Jffi himself, the author declares that existence ( wujud ) is classifiable in 40 levels {maratib), 
from al-dhat al-ilahiyya to al-insan. He does not say much about each of them, basically 
limiting himself to providing a list and occasionally referring to other books of his for 
more information on a given degree of existence. The 40 maratib are: 

1 . The Absolute Hidden ( Al-Ghayb Al-Mutlaq) or Divine Essence {Al-Dhat Al- 
Ilahiyya). 

2. Al-Wujud Al-Mutlaq: it is the first divine manifestation ( tajalli ), linking 
what is hidden (al-butun) to what is manifest ( al-zuhur ). For more on this 
level of existence he refers to his other books Al-Wujud al-mutlaq and Al- 
Kamalat al-ilahiyya. 

3. Oneness ( Wahidiyya ). 

4. Mere appearance. 

5. Flowing {sari) existence, or Rahmaniyya. 

6. Lordship {Rububiyya). 

7. Kingship {Malikiyya). 

8. Names and attributes. This degree is divided into four sections: life, 



knowledge, will and power. 
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9. Majestic names of God, such as Magnificent, Mighty, etc. For more on this 
he refers to his text Shams zaharat li badr, constituting volume four of the 
40 volume work Al-Qamus al-a ‘azam. 

10. Beautiful names of God, such as Rahim, Salam, Mu’min, etc. 

11. Action names of God, such as Vengeful, Who causes death, Who harms, 
etc. 

12. The world of possibilities (‘ alam al-imkan), which by definition is non- 
existent and is therefore contained, Al-JTlT explains (p. 46), between Truth 
and Creation. 

13. First Intellect, or Quill or Muhammadan spirit. For more on this he makes 
refrence to Al-Insan al-kamil. 

14. Great Spirit, or collective soul, or Tablet, or “Mother of the Book.” 

15. Throne that like a frame holds together the world (p. 48). For more on this 
he makes reference to Bahr al-huduth and again to Al-Insan al-kamil. 

16. Seat ( kursi) which is the degree of action. 

17. Active souls, or angels: beings of a heavenly nature created out of light. He 
refers for more on this to his Al-Alif, volume two of the 30 volume work 
Haqiqa al-haqa ’iq. 

18. Abstract nature ( al-tabVa al-mujarrada ): it is the underlying substance of 
everything that exists, expressed in the metaphor of the sound of 
pronounced letters. He makes a reference here to his Qutb al- ‘aja’ib. 

19. Matter ( hyuli : this term is an Arabic transliteration of the Greek uat]). 

20. Blowing ( al-haba ’): the level at which God has placed the world. He makes 
another reference here to his book Al-Qamus al-a‘azam. 
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21. Substance (jawhar). This he defines as “the root of all bodies,” comparable 
to the diacritical dot in relation to each letter. For more on this he makes 
reference to his Kitab al-nuqta, that constitutes volume one of HaqTqa al- 
haqa ’iq. 

22. Divisions of the composites, these being the six divisions of Knowledge, of 
Substance ( ‘ayniyya), of Hearing, of Body, of Spirit, of Light. 

23. Orbit of the Atlas, the one immediately under the divine seat. It contains no 
stars or comets. 

24-36. Levels of the celestial bodies: Gemini, Galaxy of galaxies, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, Ether. 

37. Minerals: more on this in the volume Al-Alif. 

38. Plants. 

39. Animals. 

40. Humanity ( insan ) which - in a few lines of intense lyricism that recapitulate 
some of the preceding levels of existence and trace a circle that almost links 
back what is last to what is first - he defines as “the Truth, the Essence 

(< dhat ), the Attributes, the Throne, the Seat, the Tablet, the Quill, the King, 
the Jin, Heavens and Comets, Earth and everything in it, this world and the 
world to come, existence . . . Truth and Creation, eternal ( qadJm ), created” 

(p. 62). Thus he underlines the fact that humanity is the apex of creation. 

At least one manuscript of this work is in existence, kept at the Dar Al-Kutub 



library in Cairo (19893). 
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34. Al-Insan al-kamil: by far the best known among Al-Jili’s works: 63 chapters 

Q 

available in several translations, including one in Urdu by Fadl-i-Mlran. Most of his 
doctrine, philosophical insights, and mystical teaching is contained there. They have 
gained him the limited reputation he enjoys among Sufi connoisseurs, along with the 
condemnation of mainstream Islamic scholarship over the centuries. Its fundamental tenet 
is summarised in the metaphor of the Perfect Human Being, which gives the title to the 
book and that, following the example of other disciples of Al-Shaykh al-Akbar , 9 Al-JllI 
embraces whole-heartedly. 

This archetypal creature in whom the fullness of God resides is for Ibn ‘ArabI 
Muhammad. He was created as Intellect together with al-haba , a cloud of dust 
constituting matter in its primordial form: the Muhammadan reality ( al-Haqiqa al- 
muhammadiyya). This cloud is referred to by Zayn Al-Din Sayyid Isma’Il Ibn Al-Husayn 
Al-JurjanI (1985 [n.d.]) - an Iranian contemporary of Ibn ‘ArabI - as “the very substance in 
which God unfolded the bodies of the world.” (p. 319). Thus, Muhammad - the Insan 
Kabir - is expression of the first manifestation of existence. 

Al-JllI - expanding on his master’s philosophical construct - describes the Prophet 
as pole and pivotal centre ( qutb ) of all spheres of the created order, as Prime Intellect and 
as Sublime Quill, 10 created before all things and in whom all things subsist, including the 
angels. Muhammad is therefore Father to all living creatures because in him all angels and 
all human beings were created. And it is in him, the Qur’anic Khalifa par excellence, that 
all the other prophets and the saints - Al-JllI maintains - also reach their own level of 

8 Insdn-i-kdmil. Karachi. 1962. 

9 Such as Sadr al-DTn al-QunawT (d. 672/1274) and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jaml (d. 898/1492). 

10 Chapter 53. 
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perfection. The reason for this, Al-Jffi explains, is that creation happens via the Word of 
God pronouncing letters and names, and that the divine names and attributes were received 
by Muhammad, who therefore acts like a mirror, producing in himself an image of God. As 
created beings, therefore, which came into being by the divine utterance of letters, we 
contain within us those same divine names and attributes entrusted to God’s Quill. Those 
among us, who know where to look, will find them, and achieve therefore different degrees 
of perfection. Thus, Qur’anic Prophets can be described as Perfect Men, or manifestations 
of the Perfect Human Being. A case in point, for instance, is the Prophet Khidr in chapter 
two of Al- Jill’s book. This is the name generally attributed by tradition to the Prophet 
encountered by Moses in Surah 18:65 ff, 11 a mysterious figure that Al-JllI places in 
authority over the first Earth in his cosmogony comprising seven earths and seven heavens. 
Khidr calls himself here Qutb (Pole) and Al-Insan al-kamil. His is a world inhabited by 
saintly figures; the place of the “midnight sun;” the only region of Earth that did not take 
the colour of dust as the rest of the world did after Adam was banished from Garden, but 
remained as white as milk and as soft as moss and is represented with “the symbols of the 
North.” (Corbin, 1990 [1977], p. 151). Many elements here seem to refer to the Arctic 
region (North and Pole) full of snow (white and soft) where - in summer at least - the sun 
never sets (midnight sun). These details, however, go beyond the scope of the present 
research. Of relevance, instead, is the description of this religious figure in a language that 
makes him indistinguishable from Muhammad: he is, for instance, the “first and the last 
diacritical point,” - in Corbin’s translation (p. 157) - a clear reference to the divine act of 
creation through the medium of the Word. 



11 References to the connections between Surah al-Kahf (The Cave) and Al-Jili’s book Al-Kahf war-raqun 
can be found in chapter four of this work. 
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All this is the subject of the first three chapters of the first tome of Al- Jill’s 
voluminous masterwork. The subsequent six chapters deal more in depth with God’s 
essence and God’s “obscurity.” Two further chapters discuss God’s transcendence ( TanzTh ) 
and immanence ( Tashbih ). Chapters 12-14 contain excursuses on the processes of human 
transfiguration ( Taj alii ) for the attainment of grades of perfection that finally find their 
complete realisation in the person of the Perfect Human Being in chapter 15. Subsequent 
chapters then analyse in detail the Person of God, and the complexities of divine 
revelation. 

Cosmology is the subject of the second tome, where Al-JllI describes an array of 
divine symbolisms and a “geocentric system” of “planetary spheres.” (Burckhardt, 1983 
[1953], p. xxi). 

Al-Insan al-kdmil is a piece of work that contains Al- Jill’s philosophical and 
mystical teaching held together in an articulate, well structured book that is fundamental to 
the understanding of other writings, such as The Cave and the Inscription translated and 
then discussed in depth later in chapter four. 

Al-JllI does not make for easy reading. Logical and orderly in his expositions, he is 
however almost too concise in the rendering of very complex subjects. 

Al-Haklm (2004, pp. 37-43) affirms that Al-Jlll’s philosophy of language is based 
on two poles: utterance and meaning, or signified and signifier, summarising his 
methodology in four underlying elements at the root of a hermeneutics of Al-JllI: 
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1. Status of the addressee and the understanding of meaning: every communication 
can have different meanings, and many addressees will have a different understanding of a 
given piece of communication according to their status. Therefore, it is the addressee that 
determines the meaning of the message. Of course, this theory is not original to Al-Haklm. 
It is possibly borrowed from the “speech-acts” theory of modern philosophy of language 
found in authors such as John Austin (1962) or John Searle. 

2. Plurality of understanding and degrees of meaning: given the fact that we have 
the possibility of many understandings of the same message - Al-Haklm maintains - Al- 
JllI places these possible understandings on a scale made of four degrees. This signifies a 
classification of Sufi mystics by Al-JTlI into four categories, based on the height that they 
have achieved in their spiritual journey: i) beginnings; ii) middle of the road; iii) love; iv) 
attraction. 

3. Inspirational interpretation: according to Al-Haklm, Al-JTlI seems to be of the 
opinion that Sufi interpretation is in itself a type of inspirational knowledge and of divine 
revelation, thus ascribing to his own writings the aura of divine inspiration. However, he 
would maintain, interpretation has to be contained within well defined parameters dictated 
by linguistic, legal and doctrinal principles, which also means that the interpreter is not 
authorised to apply to the message of the author a meaning that would be in contrast to the 
teachings of Islam. This particular element is found for instance in Al- Jill’s introduction to 
The Cave and the Inscription. 

4. Al- Jill’s writing: according to Al-Haklm, Al- Jill’s style is in itself expression of 
his theory of language and of his methodology, in the usage he makes, for instance, of 
symbols and signs that conceal or reveal a given message. 
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In a book that contains extracts of ‘Abd Al-GhanI Al-NabulsT’s (d. 1143/1731, 
author of several commentaries, treatises and poems) commentary on Al- Jill’s poem Al- 
Nadirat al-‘ayniyya, Zaydan (1999) introduces a long list of words that in Al-JllI - or 
indeed in the works of other illustrious Muslim mystics - often acquire meanings that go 
beyond the ones they normally have. To give just a few examples, the word rand is the 
name of a desert tree with a nice smell that in Al-JTlT becomes the breeze of Truth that 
comes with divine manifestations. Raqmatayn are two bodies of water in a valley, but in 
Al-JTlT they represent a spiritual and a physical expression of divine manifestations. 
Shu‘abayy JTad is a location in Mecca known for its narrow mountainous paths, but Al-JTlT 
employs this name in conjunction with al-barq al-ldma ‘ (the shining light) to refer to the 
origin of the world and of the collective spirit emerging from the divine order without any 
medium. Qadd means “structure”, but in Al-JTlT it may refer to the beauty of the divine 
manifestation. Other terms found particularly in The Cave and the Inscription are 
explained in the annotations to that work, which constitute Chapter 4.3 of this dissertation. 

Indeed in Al-JTlT words often may have very different meanings in different 
contexts, which renders laborious the comprehension of the text and the interpretation of 
the innumerable metaphors of a mystical valence. He does however communicate his 
thought effectively, and in his own manner he is capable of leading the reader through the 
meanders of medieval Islamic mysticism even to the point of offering inspiring - if brief - 
morsels of truly profound meditations on the nature of God and of the human condition 



within the created order. 
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Chapter 2 

INTERPRETING AL-jlLl 

The attempt to contextualise Al-Jffi and his doctrine cannot be confined exclusively to 
the geographical and historical information provided in part one of the first chapter of this 
thesis. Al-JTlT is to be read and understood in a much wider cultural and philosophical 
context that in my opinion comprises five elements, each uniquely essential to a correct 
interpretation of his thought. 

Therefore, in part one of the present chapter I describe the influence of the Islamic 
mystical-philosophical tradition that from Avicenna to Al-SuhrawardI and Ibn 'Arab! I 
believe has more extensively shaped his doctrine. Al-JTlT has undoubtedly placed himself 
as privileged depository of the legacy of this tradition and, as we will see below, was 
heavily indebted both to the contemporary intellectual milieu which by then had absorbed 
elements of the doctrines of Avicenna and Al-SuhrawardT, and to Ibn ‘ArabT’s teaching in 
an even more direct, immediate way. 

Some of the most defining elements of Al-JTlT’ s mystical philosophy originate from that 
Sufi world of which he was part, with its own traditions and spiritual outlook. Therefore, 
the second part of this chapter offers a brief description of the historical developments and 
main traits of the Sufi movement at the time of Al-JTlT, in some of its more traditional 
expressions such as confraternities, as well as in its more esoteric manifestations 
characterised by Neo-Platonic motifs so dear to Ibn 'Arab! and to his followers, amongst 
whom Al-JTlT stands out as one of the most original and worthy of consideration. 
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Part three situates The Cave and the Inscription in the context of a wider mystical 
approach to the Qur’an and to the sacredness not only of its content, but also of its form as 
expressed in the letters of the Arabic alphabet. Al-JTlT most probably had close associations 
with the teaching and possibly even with members of contemporary new esoteric 
movements engaging in mystical interpretations of the letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
Evidence of this is present in many of his works and in The Cave and the Inscription in 
particular. I think that it is therefore essential to analyse these associations and the 
orthographic foundations upon which the symbology of the Arabic script is based. 

Part four of this chapter is dedicated to a cursory survey of Persian mysticism that 
evidently provided much of the cultural milieu to Al-JTlT and the terrain that nurtured his 
philosophical and spiritual approaches to mysticism. Persia of course is the birthplace of 
important expressions of pre-Islamic religiosity, namely Zoroastrianism, and the 
“incubator” - as it were - of ShT'ite movements, both of which acquired some relevance, 
albeit in different measure, in the writings of Al-JTlT. 

Finally, part five tries to identify in other philosophical traditions, namely Hellenistic 
and Hindu/Buddhist, elements of influence on Al-JTlT, that I contend may have been much 



less marginal than usually believed. 




